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pelling force of arms? Then our navy is manifestly 
inadequate to take over Great Britain's share in this 
commerce. Conceding that we will be able to chase off 
our remaining competitors, the French, Germans, Ital- 
ians, Norwegians, and others, by an exhibition of fight- 
ing strength, what then? Trade is a plant of tender 
growth, and responds to gentle wooing. It withdraws 
before the menace of the mailed fist. The fact is that 
our increasing tendency toward militarism during the 
past twenty years, especially in the direction of the 
navy, has produced a most disagreeable effect in Central 
and South America, and caused a marked recession in 
the popular favor in which the United States was for- 
merly held. Travelers in those countries report an in- 
creasing dislike and distrust of Americans. A com- 
panion of Secretary Knox in his recent trip to the Span- 
ish-American republics notes in the World's Work 
that those countries are suspicious of us and our inten- 
tions to an almost incredible degree. Nicaragua is a 
center of anti-American sentiment, and Costa Rica, the 
most advanced of all the Central American republics, 
received the party with open suspicion. Whatever may 
be said by others in favor of a strong navy as a guarantee 
of peace, such a view is not held by the Spanish Ameri- 
cans. They regard our present naval policy as a menace 
to their independence and as an indication of our 
purpose to compass the overthrow of their liberties at 
some convenient season. Our protestations of peace do 
not avail to overcome this belief or to remove a preju- 
dice which is daily increasing. In the last analysis it 
may be fairly said that our naval program, so far from 
securing favor with the South Americans and winning 
their trade, has distinctly abated their favorable regard 
and rendered the commercial problem, which is one of 
rates, credits, and reciprocal advantage, more difficult 
than ever. 

A big navy for this country is not only per se a waste- 
ful and wicked expense, but it is the fruitful parent of 
other expenses. The largest item of our annual appro- 
priations is for pensions, and the foundation of pensions 
is the military arm of the Government. It is incon- 
gruous and inconsistent for the Democrats to inveigh 
against the iniquities of the present pension roll and at 
the same time support a policy which will provide the 
material for future rolls. A big navy means a long list 
of eligibles for pensions and retired pay. A vote for 
such a navy is therefore measurably a vote for pensions. 

Another' reason for calling a halt in battleship con- 
struction is that the whole course and method of war 
may .be changed in a few years, and the development of 
certain radical inventions may substitute for battleships 
and armored cruisers a very different type of offensive 
machine. Recently a great inventor announced that 
under present conditions armor plate adds no value to 
the battleship. The continual improvement in the sub- 
marine and the dirigible torpedo renders them most 
formidable foes to armored vessels conducting an aggres- 
sive campaign against the harbor and coast defenses of 
another country. France relies upon these craft to such 
an extent that she has dropped out of the battleship com- 
petition, and is content to rest the security of her coasts 
and commerce largely upon the development of the sub- 
marine and aeroplane, both of which she is building in 
great numbers. Another explanation of her attitude 
may be found in her enormous war debt, which now 



amounts to over $6,000,000,000. One hopeful feature 
of the present world situation is that the unrest among 
the taxpayers and the multiplication of war burdens 
may compel a cessation of naval construction in all coun- 
tries, and thus promote the interests of peace and of the 
man with the hoe as against the man with the bayonet. 
As a fighting craft the aeroplane is being developed in 
the most marvelous fashion, and it is now conceded that 
its effect on future military strategy will be far reach- 
ing. Eeeent experiments have fully shown that an aero- 
plane can carry a gun capable of rapid and accurate dis- 
charge with the machine going at a high rate of speed. 
Two thousand of these air craft can be equipped on com- 
paratively short notice for the price of one battleship. 
On the trials the operator at an altitude of six hundred 
feet succeeded in placing five shots in a rectangular tar- 
get three yards by eighteen. This about represents the 
deck of a battleship seen from the distance of a mile in 
the air. "A ship's crew, or the officers exposed to attack 
from above, would find the deck a warm place with a 
few hundred aeroplanes buzzing around in easy range," 
while the ships were exchanging shots with shore bat- 
teries or other vessels. It may well be that future 
wars on land and sea will cease on account of the ter- 
rible destructive power of the armored aeroplane, and 
that such wars, if any, as may be waged hereafter, will 
be waged in the air by daring aviators. The end of war 
is a consummation most devoutly to be wished, whether 
it is to be attained by the development of engines of de- 
struction so deadly in their operation that its conduct 
will become impossible, or by the determination of the 
nations to walk in the ways of peace and righteousness 
and avoid occasions of offense. The policy of mili- 
tarism is in direct contravention of the historic and 
traditional attitude of our forefathers of blessed mem- 
ory, who believed that our happy situation on the 
Western Hemisphere would enable us to pursue a course 
of peaceful development rather than a career of military 



The Kingdom of Peace- 
Sermon. 



-A Peace 



By President Charles A. Blanchard, D. D., of Wheaton 
College. 

"And His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace." 
Isa. 9 : 6. 

Today throughout a large part of the civilized world 
men are giving themselves to thought concerning the 
folly and sin of war. It is well that we join with them 
in this meditation, for war has been from the beginning 
and until now one of the results of sin and one of the 
most fearful curses which have afflicted the human race. 

If we did not know what we know we could not be- 
lieve that human beings would spend their energies in 
butchering one another, as throughout so many cen- 
turies they have done. I do not believe that even now 
one man in a thousand, one woman in a thousand, knows 
what war actually is. We read in books of war; most 
of us do not see it. If we see armies, the rule is that it 
is in time of peace that we see them. The martial 
music, the uniforms, the thunder of the cavalry and 
artillery, and the tramp of the marching feet of thou- 
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HAGUE COURT CASES TABULATED. 

International Bureau Secretary Presents Work of Court of Arbitration Now in Eleventh Year of Activity. 



Cases for international arbitration brought before the perma- 
nent court of arbitration at The Hague from the time of its estab- 
lishment in 1902 until the present time are given in an official 
communication-of the international bureau of the court. The 
cases are 11 in all, averaging just over one a year. The Dogger 



Bank affair, in which Russian warships fired on the British fish- 
ing fleet in 1904, is not included, as it was settled by commission 
of inquirv, not by arbitration. The list of cases, with a twelfth 
case unofficially added, is as follows : 



Parties. 


Case. 


Date 
of com- 
promise. 


First 
session. 


Session 

of 
closure. 


Number 
of 

sessions. 1 


Date of 
decisions. 


Arbitrators. 


1. United States of America vs. 
United States of Mexico. 


Pious funds of the Cali- 
fornias. 


Mav 22, 
1902. 


Sept. 16, 
1902. 


Oct, 1, 
1902. 


11 


Oct. 14, 
1902. 


MATZEN," Sir Edward Fry, Martens, 
Asser, de Savornin Lohman. 


2. Germany, Great Britain, and 
Italy vs. Venezuela (Bel- 
gium, Spain, United States, 
France, and Netherlands). 


Right of preference 
claimed by blockading 
powers. 


May 7, 
191)3. 


Oct. 1, 
1903. 


Nov. 13, 
1903. 


11 


Feb. 22, 
1904. 


MURAVIEFF, Lammasch, Martens. 


3. Germany, France.and Great 
Britain vs. Japan. 




Aug. 23, 
1903. 


Nov. 21, 
1904. 


May 15, 
1905. 


4 


May 22, 
1905. 


GRAM, Renault, Motono. 






Oct. 15, 
1904. 


July 25, 
1905. 


Aug. 2, 
1905. 


4 


Aug. 8, 
1905. 


LAMMASCH, Melville W. Fuller de 






Savornin Lohman. 




Deserters of Casablanca... 


Nov. 10, 
1908. 


May 1, 

1909. 


May 17, 
1909. 


6 


May 22, 
1909. 


DE HAMMARSKJOLD, Sir Edward 




Fry, Fusinato, Kriege, Renault. 






Mar. 14, 
1908. 


Aug 28, 
191 '9. 


Oct. 18, 
1909. 


13< 


Oct. 23, 
1909. 


LOEFF,' Beichmann, 7 Hammars- 




kjold. 






•Ian. 27, 
1909. 


July 1, 
1910. 


Aug. 12, 
1910. 


H 


Sept. 7, 
1910. 




Great Britain. 




George Gray, Sir Charles Fitzpat- 
rick, Drago. 




Claims of the " Orinoco " 
Company. 


Feb. 13, 
1909. 


Sept. 28, 
1910. 


Oct. 19, 
1910.' 




Oct. 25, 
1910. 


LAMMASCH, Beernaert.de Quesada. 


Venezuela. 






Arrest and restitution of 
Savarkar. 


Oct. 25, 
1910. 


Feb. 14, 
1911. 


Feb. 14, 
1911. 


4 


Feb. 24, 
1911. 


BEERN AERT, Renault, Lord Desart, 
Gram, de Savornin Lohman. 




Arrears of interest on 
Russian indemnity. 


July 22, 

Aug. 4, 

1910. 


Feb. 16, 
1911 .«-• 


Left to 
the court. 


4 


Feb. 24, 
1911. 


LARDY, Baron Taube, Mandelstam, 7 
Herante Abro Bey, 7 Rechid Bey.' 






April 25, 
1910. 




Left to 

the court. 


4 


Feb. 24, 
1911. 












Seizure of French ships 
Carthage, Manouba, 
and Tavignano. 





























5 On this date the tribunal adjourned sine die. 

6 To regulate questions of procedure. 

7 Not member of the court. 



1 Includes opening session and session at which decision was given. 

2 President's name in capitals. 

3 Special arbitral tribunal. 
* Excluding visits to other places on July 14 and 31, 1909. 

Communication of the International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 

Secretary-general, Baron Michel Van Verduynen. Secretary, Jonkhoer W. Rb'ell. 



sands of men — all this impresses the imagination pleas- 
antly. How few get beyond it, or think of war as the 
horrible thing it actually is. A soldier told me that his 
first experience in field hospital work was at Harpers 
Ferry when Lee was invading the North. He said 
that the sight of streaming blood; of pale, drawn 
faces; of gaping, ghastly wounds; of arms and 
legs cut off and thrown into a corner until there 
was a wagonful, and then carried off and thrown 
into a pit and covered with quicklime and earth, 
and another load sawed off and hurried away, was so 
unspeakably horrible that these scenes haunted him, 
waking and sleeping, for days; and yet, he said that in 
a few short months on the battlefield he could sit down 
on the dead body of a fellow-soldier, drink from his 
canteen, eat from his haversack, and rise up to kill 
again. If this were all, it would be quite sufficient; 
but it is not all. These men who were thus made meat 
for the cannon and rifle were, every one of them, from 
homes; and mothers, and wives, and sisters, and baby 
brothers, and little children watched for their return, 
watched for the return of thousands who never came 



back, and for the return of other thousands who, crip- 
pled and maimed, came back to die. No eye but God's 
has ever seen the tears that war has caused. No heart 
but His has ever heard the sobs and cries of wives and 
little children which have burst forth when news has 
come from the field of battle or from the hospital wards. 
How can people understand war ! It is so inexpressi- 
bly horrible that the human race would rise en masse 
and blot from the earth the men who should propose it, 
but that we are so ignorant of what a foul and loathsome 
thing it actually is. 

What is War? 

War is an attempt to settle, by killing men, questions 
about which nations differ. The side which kills the 
largest number of people, or is most easily able to stand 
the frightful cost, becomes the victor in the strife, and 
the victor may be the one which has righteousness on 
its side or the one which has grossly and shamelessly 
trampled on the rights of the sister nation. In former 
days personal differences were settled in the same man- 
ner. Two men disagreed respecting some matter of 
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personal interest, and in place of settling the differ- 
ence by conferences, or by reference to third parties or 
by the law, dne assaulted the other with his fists or with 
a club or with a knife or with a gun, and in this way 
they decided their dispute. 

It is, I believe, generally agreed at this time that the 
duel was a system fit only for savage and barbarous 
people. Except in belated regions, where it yet lingerSj 
it has been abandoned by the whole civilized world ; but 
the principle which is involved in the duel is, so far as 
I can understand, identical with that which is involved 
in war. The difference is that war involves the slaughter 
of hundreds of thousands, where the duel costs the death 
of one or two. 

The Call to Peace. 

We have witnessed in our time a most remarkable 
movement. I speak of The Hague Conferences and the 
results which have already been attained by them. 
When the Czar of Eussia first proposed this conference 
a smile of incredulity or a laugh of unbelief seemed to 
fill the world. The most absolute despot in the world, 
with the largest and most formidable army at his conv 
mand, was calling for a conference in the interests of 
peace. It seemed a grim and terrible joke. I am not 
settled in my own mind at present as to what his 
thought really was, but whatever it was it is certain that 
the result has been a long step in advance in the in- 
terests of world peace. The road to this end is so short 
that it seems incredible that the nations should wander 
in the wilderness of national bankruptcy before they 
take it. All that the nations of the world need to do 
to secure peace is to stop preparations for war. Is not 
this so obvious as to seem superfluous when mentioned? 
Probably with the disarmament of the nations there 
would be created an international police, a dozen or 
twenty great warships, with a compact body of armed 
men who would be subject to the call of the interna- 
tional court for the suppression, sudden and complete, 
of an uprising if any nation should dare to disturb the 
harmony of the world. 

Of course, with disarmament and the creation of the 
international police, there would naturally be an inter- 
national court, to which would be referred matters of 
disagreement between nations, just as civil courts now 
deal with differences between individuals. 

All this would not cost money. It would save money. 
It would save thousands of millions of dollars, not once 
or twice, but every year, for the nations of the world. 
Why cannot steps in this direction be taken at once? 
Why should there be today five millions of men in armed 
camps, set apart from the industrial world, parasites 
on the labor of the world, while at the same time an 
army of men is housed in ships of war, not carrying 
from shore to shore food for the hungry, clothing for 
the naked, or comforts for those who need, but at best 
going from port to port for foolish display; at worst 
going from port to port to hurl men into untimely 
graves. 

I think it one of the marvels of human history that 
such an assembly as met in the last Peace Conference 
at The Hague should have been unable to agree on this 
simple proposition, that the nations of the world should 
disarm. The pulpit and the press of every civilized 
nation ought to speak in thunder tones from day to day 



and from year to year until the curse and ignominy of 
war is blotted from the world. 

Vignette of the War System. 

I was going to a train one rainy morning in the an- 
cient city of Munich. As I paused on the curb to allow 
an ox-team drawing a load of wood to pass, J noticed 
that it was driven by a woman. She was gray-haired 
and was dressed in the short, heavy skirt of the peasants 
of Bohemia, and had a man's hat pushed down over her 
gray locks, from which on every side the rain was drip- 
ping. As she plodded along through the mud, guiding 
her load of wood, I saw a cab with a fine horse, evidently 
just from the stable. Above was seated the driver in 
his raincoat and with his long whip, and within sat a 
young army officer dressed in a beautiful uniform, draw- 
ing the rain-shield up to prevent the rain from soiling 
his uniform. I stood like one riveted to the pavement 
while I remembered that that peasant woman, with her 
gray hairs and poor clothing, was driving that ox-cart 
through the street so that that young man might be 
riding in that cab ; that she and others like her were 
paying for the uniform he wore and the food he ate, 
and paying his expenses when he traveled on the train. 
It was an expression of the miseries which are driving 
millions to leave Europe for America each year. 

Young men, strong and stalwart, with hearts full of 
patriotic feeling, flee from the lands where they were 
born because unwilling to endure the degradation of 
military service. No private soldier dare resent an 
insult from an officer. How could he ? His very life 
is in the hands of the officer and others like him. He is 
made a slave; scarcely even a slave, rather a machine. 
His conscience is destroyed. If he is ordered to shoot 
his mother or his father or his brother, he must shoot 
or be shot. He has no right to inquire whether the war 
in which his nation engages is right or wrong. All he 
has to do is to obey his officers. When they say drill, 
he must drill; when they say eat, he must eat; when 
•they say sleep, he must sleep ; when they say march, he 
must march ; when they say kill, he must kill. It makes 
no difference whether the contention is right or wrong, 
whether the people he is to kill be guilty or not, whether 
the nation he is required to assault is wrong or wronged. 
It makes no difference; he must do the work he is 
ordered to do. 

The Pate of the Deserter. 

I was reading recently in one of the stories of our 
own Civil War respecting the execution of a deserter. 
The writer said it was the purpose of the commanding 
officers to make executions for desertion as impressive 
as possible, and so the whole army was mustered on 
three sides of a hollow square. On the fourth side was 
a grave for the man or men who were to be shot by their 
comrades in arms. The men were driven clear around 
the three sides of the hollow square, that they might be 
seen by all their comrades. Each man, sitting on his 
coffin, finally reached the grave which had been prepared 
for him. He got out of his wagon, the coffin was lifted 
down to the ground, and at the word of command these 
young men, full of life and hope, were sent in a mo- 
ment, by the bullets of possibly their friends, into eter- 
nity. Executions for desertion, for sleeping at post, 
and for other military offenses were so common in the 
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army at one time that there came to be a regular ap- 
pointment for these executions week by week. The 
stories which are told of Lincoln and his unwillingness 
to consent to these slaughter-house practices are familiar 
to all; but Lincoln was not a common ruler, and his 
practices have never been the practices of the Govern- 
ment. 

In this day we may hope that such bloody transac- 
tions as have been the familiar history, the whole his- 
tory, of war are not to be seen — may never return. But 
war has written its own history, and we know it to be 
the bloody, horrible thing that it actually is, and the 
children and the school, and the mothers and the fathers 
of the boys who must fight the battles of the future, if 
battles are to be fought, ought never to cease from 
efforts to reveal the cruel character of this godless and 
wretched system. 

The Universal Curse. 

I have dealt with you thus largely on the brutalities 
of war as revealed in the lives and work of the armed 
men. But this is only one side of this miserable sub- 
ject. I recently heard an address in which a thoughtful 
man said: "Every one who has read the history of war 
knows that an army of fighting men involves also an 
army of fallen women." How could it be otherwise? 
Here are millions of young men taken out of homes at 
the time when they should be establishing homes of their 
own, or when their homes are recently established, and 
these men are refused marriage. Not one of the sanc- 
tifying home influences may they know until their term 
of enlistment is expired. In times of peace these men 
are almost necessarily condemned to practice vice, and 
if they practice vice, that involves the ruin of others 
than themselves. Governments all know this, and all 
consent to it, and when they deny that they consent to 
it, as for example the English government respecting 
its army in India, witnesses have arisen by hundreds 
and proved them liars. Can you people who sit in 
these pews imagine how statesmen and generals who 
have wives whom they honor and daughters they love 
and sons of whom they are proud, can consent to the 
havoc caused by war ? Would they be willing that their 
own sons should thus be destroyed, their own daughters 
become the victims of camps? You say: "No; they 
would be horrified at the thought." But if so, how can 
they consent to the death of others who must die ? Why 
is it worse for the daughter of a cabinet minister to be 
ruined by camp life than for the daughter of a peasant 
who toils in the fields while the cabinet minister sits in 
the parliament house? The whole war system is based 
on the theory that the poor and inconspicuous may prop- 
erly be made the victims of those who are more fortu- 
nate. Why would it not settle matters of difference 
between England and Germany as well if five hundred 
men, including all generals and civil officers, should 
meet five hundred from the other nation and should 
fight until one side or the other was whipped, and then 
make peace ? Why would not this be just as rational 
and as just a settlement as to call the poor lads from 
their business and the girls from their homes and de- 
stroy the one for the vices of men and shoot the other 
to pieces on the field of battle, and after a while make 
peace? The answer is not far to seek. The generals 
rlo not wish to be killed, do not expect to be killed. They 
know thev may be killed, but ihey hope to return from 



fields of battle. They hope that the poor bodies heaped 
in the trenches and covered with quicklime and earth 
will be the bodies of the common soldiers, and from 
experience they know that this is the way the thing 
works out. If they come home they expect, or their 
friends demand, great sums of money, civil offices, and 
all sorts of services, and the men who have decreed the 
strife are the men who sit in council houses. 

Is Peace Possible? 

I imagine that in most efforts for improving the world 
discouragement has been a greater obstacle than indis- 
position. Men are always saying they would fight 
against the liquor business or any other curse if their 
fellows would. This fall, when fifteen millions of 
Americans will vote to continue the trade in strong 
drink, probably at least ten millions of them would say 
this: "If the rest would consent to the abolition we 
would consent, but the others will not consent, and so 
we will vote for our parties." It is so, I imagine, as to 
the war system. One nation says: "We do not wish to 
fight, but the others want to fight and are getting ready 
to fight, and we must be ready to meet them," and the 
other nation says exactly the same, and so the awful 
game goes on. Warship after warship is wrung from 
the scanty means of the suffering people ; improved 
warships are turned out; ammunition of new and dif- 
ferent sorts is discovered; chemists are busy in their 
laboratories laboring to invent explosives which will do 
the work more completely; drill masters are showing 
men how to use explosives or arms in a way to be most 
effective in killing, and this burden is continued because 
each nation says, whether it believes it or not, that the 
other nations are plotting its overthrow. Tf they could 
only accept the truth of our text they would be saved 
from this insanity. 

The world largely calls itself Christian at this time. 
It is a strange and terrible fact that the wars of the 
world have been so largely inaugurated and carried for- 
ward by nations which wished to be called Christian. It 
was a prophetic note that was sounded by the Chinese 
government recently when one of their ministers said: 
"We have always considered it unworthy of a civilized 
people to settle disputes by war, but the war systems of 
the western nations are such that we are compelled to 
enter on preparations for national defense. What a 
fearful caricature of Christian civilization is found in 
the war attitude of the so-called Christian nations to- 
day! The Prince of Peace is the One who is to bring 
peace to the troubled nations of the world as well as to 
the hearts of men ; and yet war and preparations for war 
are on every side, and Sabbath after Sabbath in hun- 
dreds of thousands of churches people are singing and 
preaching about the Prince of Peace. 

But He Must Reign. 

It is a comfort to one who knows the awful annals of 
the past and who reads the stories of the thirty years' 
war, or of any war, and hears what untold miseries and 
burdens are neaped by it on human hearts and homes, 
to reflect that there is a growing longing for the coming 
■of the kingdom of our Lord. He must reign. Why 
must He reign? Because He is the Creator of the 
world; because He has made these bodies which are to 
be torn and mangled, these hearts which are to suffer 
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until they break; because He cannot consent that the 
fields which He has made for joy and comfort of men 
should become stained and fattened by the blood and 
bodies of those who should till them ; because men were 
created in His image and for His glory, and because He 
cannot be denied His rights in the perfection of His 
creation. And He will reign, not as a Prince of War; 
before Him will not go trumpets sounding battle; after 
Him will not go men crazed and eager for the blood of 
their fellow-men, but a host of the armies of Peace. His 
kingdom is not to be built on the mangled forms of men, 
but upon the happiness and prosperity of the creatures 
whom He has made. And His kingdom is as sure to 
come as tomorrow's sun to rise. 



industrial society has become not only useless, but also 
disastrous and wicked. Our peace workers everywhere 
will find in Mr. Graham's strong and thoroughly sci- 
entific arguments much to broaden their view and 
strengthen their faith and courage. 



Book Notices. 



Das Menschenschlachthaus. Scenes from the Com- 
ing War. By Wilhelm Lamszus. Ill pages. 
Price, one mark. Hamburg: Alfred Jansen, 12 
Spitalerstrasse. 
This powerful booklet, in German, is an effort to 
paint war as it will be in the future under the new con- 
ditions and with the new implements of destruction — 
"the slaughter-house of the world." If anything could 
frighten men away from war, such scenes as the author 
paints would do it. 

The Friendship of Nations. By Lucile Gulliver. 

293 pages, cloth. Price, 60 cts. Boston: Ginn 

and Company. 
This story of the peace movement, which is copiously 
illustrated, is written especially for young people. Dr. 
David Starr Jordan says that "it serves the purpose for 
which it is intended better than anything else which has 
been published." James H. Van Sickle, Superintendent 
of Schools, Springfield, Mass., says that teachers will 
find in it "not only a rich fund of timely and reliable 
information, . . . but also a story so charmingly 
told that it may well serve as a model worthy of imita- 
tion." All the boys of twelve and more ought to read it. 

The Twelfth Financial and Economic Annual of 
Japan. 1912. The Department of Finance. 
Tokyo: The Government Printing Office. 
No better source of information about the financial 
condition of Japan can be found than this official an- 
nual, copies of which may doubtless be procured through 
the Japanese Consulate-General in New York city. 

Evolution 1 and Empire. By John William Graham, 
M. A. London : Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate. 
222 pages. Price, 2 shillings 6 pence. Net. 
Many evolutionists have contended that from the 
point of view of their doctrine war is, at the present 
time at least, a necessary phase of the order of the world. 
Mr. Graham takes the opposite view, which he supports 
in a number of unusually fresh and luminous chapters 
on "War and the Survival of the Fittest," "Despotism 
and War," "War and National Character," "Industrial- 
ism," "The Obsolescence of War," "Who Profits by Im- 
perialism," "Peace and Individualism," "Trade, Empire 
and War," "Is Empire Good at the Best?" "Modern 
Wealth and War," etc. Granting that war had much to. 
do with hammering out and building nations, Mr. Gra- 
ham demonstrates that "the world has in reality out- 
grown all fitness for war," which now in our modern 
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The Importance of Instruction in the Facts of Inter- 
nationalism. By John A. Hobson, M. A. London: 
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